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Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 


Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
e . . . 
tuition increases? 


, Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


: 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A, (© Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
You will find that you gain good will by of- sr 
jal ihc ding tong THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
ering parents a way to smooth out this } 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall a ae 
nee New York 16, New York 
be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 
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Editorial 


THE PEACE CORPS 
AND EDUCATIONAL COMPETENCE 
THE prorvosat by President Kennedy prior to the clec 


tion for a peace corps of young Americans to serve ove) 
seas has generated considerable attention, From all ap- 


pearances, it is likely that there will be much action, The 


idea has been expressed on earlier occasions, but never 
as dramatically as by Mr. Kennedy. 

In some of the discussions of the peace corps, 
was more evidence of intention than of 
judgment with respect to the qualifications of the young 
people for their overseas missions of service and goodwill. 
Some would send abroad young persons to spread good 
American charm along with such skills as they might 
have. Under this theory, it is not so important for the 
peace corps personnel to be properly qualified to give 
help as long as they have the proper inspiration. 

There is danger in taking the professional side of the 
peace corps idea too lightly, Any kind of help is not 
good enough these days for the so-called underdeveloped 
nations. In practically all of them, there are some in 
dividuals at least who have had enough education at 
home and even abroad to be able to discern between 
ability and good-natured incompetence, It is hard to ex 
pect them to respect and appreciate well-meaning peace 
corpsmen who lack professional skills or full) cultural 
equipment, 

Our youthful) emissaries should be 
basis of a variety of criteria which should include the 
possession of a good education, a rich cultural back- 
ground, and a skill in teaching or some other art. The 
young ambassadors of peace must have a 
knowledge of the history, culture, and even prejudices 
of the country to which they will be accredited. And by 
all means, they must have at least a functional ac- 
quaintanceship with the language of people with 
whom they will work. 

Any mission to a 
preparation, Let the proponents of the peace 
make certain that they will select young persons 
abilities and cultural status will compel the foreigners 
to respect them and their country. 

Wintiam W. BrickKMAN 
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PARENTAL PRESTIGE AND THE TEACHER 


PEACHERS must be careful not to rob the parent of 
prestige in the eves of his child, according to William C. 
Morse, University of Michigan professor of educational 
psychology, “If you take from the child his notion that 
his parent is a fine and dependable person, you remove 
the greatest mental health asset he has. We need to 
build up parents. Many parents come home from a talk 
with the teacher feeling inadequate and discouraged. 
This is communicated to the child who reflects the par- 
ent’s sense of failure. We must try to be more supportive 
of parents.” 

Dr. Morse urges teachers to be more frank with par- 
ents called in for conferences. “We've gone to them with 
pseudo-diagnoses too often. We go to them with some- 
thing like ‘Your child is a non-achiever or an introvert 
or a delinquent.’ Of course, if the parent has an ounce 
of pride he says, ‘He is not!’ We need to be both more 
subtle and more direct. We should say something like ‘I 
am trying to help him learn this and this, but so far I 
haven't succeeded, What am I going to do next?” We 
must be honest with the parent without being insulting, 
We don't ask ‘Is your child a delinquent?’ but ‘How 
has he been getting along in the neighborhood lately? 

(EVENTS continued on page 137) 
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THE JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY SERIES 


published by Harper & Brothers 


LECTURES 


A Constructive Attack 


| The Climate of Learning: on Complacency in American Colleges 


By ORDWAY TEAD. A noted educator probes the problem central to every college: how to develop 
the passion for learning and personal intellectual growth which is the hallmark of quality in educa- 
tion. “A truly literate expression of the goal to which every college and university must aspire.” 


ANDREW G. TRUXAL, President, Hood College $2.50 


John Dewey’s Challenge to Education 


By OSCAR HANDLIN. A Pulitzer Prize winning historian takes a realistic look at the American school 
and its cultural context at the beginning of John Dewey’s career, and clears up delusions about “'pro- 
gressive education” and the “old days.’ “Timely, readable, fair.’—Library Journal $2.50 


More Resources for Education 
By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS. An eminent economist and teacher presents fundamental questions on 


how we are to pay for education and offers well-documented answers. ‘A study so careful and hope- 
ful in its assumptions regarding collegiate enrollments and gross national income as to cheer all 
engaged in American higher education.”.—RAYMOND WALTERS, President Emeritus, University 


of Cincinnati $2.95 








YEARBOOKS 


The American Elementary School 13th 
Edited by HAROLD G. SHANE. “Important reading . . . both why and Aow our ele- 


mentary schools have changed in attitudes toward children and curriculum . . . a brief 
encyclopedia of elementary education in which each chapter gives an authoritative state- 
ment of a special field.’—-LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL, in the Saturday Review $5.00 


The Teacher's Role in American Society ith 
Edited by LINDLEY J. STILES. “A useful and timely study of myriad phases of the 


important issues confronting today’s teacher . . . affords an unequalled opportunity to 
see the teacher as he views himself. Highly recommended.” —Lihrary Journal $4.00 


A Case Book in Secondary 


Programs for the Gifted: nie 
Edited by SAMUEL EVERETT. “Includes both theoretical dimensions which are highly 


provocative and crisply written descriptions of practices designed to create more demand- 
ing but more interesting schools for the academically gifted .. . of especial significance 
the knowledgeable chapters dealing with the education of intellectually promising youth 
in the USSR, Germany, and Britain.”—HAROLD G. SHANE, Dean, School of Educa- 


tion, Indiana University $5.50 
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CRITERIA FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 

EUGENE S., WILson, dean of admission, Amherst College, 
has reported on an experiment that seems to confirm 
more conclusively that “intelligence test scores and 
marks in school are not always true indicators of the 
worth of a student nor even of the power of his intellect.” 
Dean Wilson asked his faculty to give him the names of 
“creative, imaginative students,” the kind they enjoyed 
teaching. Some 37 faculty members provided the names 
f 141 different students out of the 750 enrolled in the 
three upper classes at Amherst. 

“We studied these 141 students carefully in a search 
for s6me common characteristic that would enable us 
to choose more of the same in the future,” Dean Wilson 
reported. In general, they seemed to have little in com- 
mon that could be detected in the admissions process. 
The following facts emerged: 

_1. Neither public schools nor private schools produced 
a greater percentage of these “desirables,” for the per 
cent from each category was the same as the representa- 
tion in the entire college body. 

2. Amherst asked gchool counselors to predict a can- 
didate’s probable performance at Amherst, and 53% of 
the 141 students were rated exceptional, 16% — very 
strong, and 31° strong. 

3. From the top quarter of their secondary school 
classes came: 91.4%, 6.59, from the second quarter, and 
2.19, from the bottom half. 

1. Their academic averages in Amherst were as fol- 
lows: 70-74 (9), 75-79 (20), 80-84 (49), 85-89 (57), and 
90+ (6), q 

5. In rank in class at Amherst, 57% were in the top 
quarter, 21.69, in the second quarter, and 21.4% in the 
bottom half. 

6. On the College Board aptitude tests, the range of 
the select group on the verbal aptitude was 457-781 and 
on the mathematical aptitude, 387-800. On the verbal 
test, 27°, scored above 700, 54°, between 600-700, and 
19°, under 600, 

7. On the interview which Amherst does not require, 
18 had no interview, 25 made an outstanding impression, 
99 made a good impression, and nine made a poor im- 
pression, Why did Amherst accept nine who made a poor 
impression in the interview? Evidence from the school 
suggested the interviewer may have had an unreliable 
impression. 

8. OF the select group, 739, were in some extracurric- 
ular activity and 27°, were in none. In freshman on 
Varsity sports were 46°,. 


MORE LIBERAL ARTS FOR TEACHERS 

CHirt Cotiece inaugurated curricular changes in the 
department of education with the opening of the second 
semester of the current academic year. The new pro- 
gram, which recently was approved by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public: Instruction, will meet new. state 
requirements for certification of public school teachers 
which go into effect Oct. 1, 1963. Under the new plan, 
considerably more subject-field hours will be required 
to become certified to teach in the public schools. 

In addition to the basic professional courses, Thiel 
students seeking clementary certification must complete 
12 semester hours from a minimum of four of the fol- 
lowing areas: mathematics, art, music, physical educa- 
tion, language arts, sciences, social studies, geography, 
mental hygiene, or a course relating to the exceptional 
child. 

The student who wishes to teach in secondary schools 
must complete the following number of hours in a ma- 
jor field: English, 36; foreign language, 24; geography 
and earth science, 24; history, 24; history and govern- 
ment, 24; mathematics, 24; general science, 24; chemistry, 
24; physics, 24; physics and mathematics, 36; biology, 24; 
comprehensive science certificate, 40; earth and space 
science, 24; social studies, 36; and business education, 36. 

The B.S. in education degree will be discontinued after 
June, 1962. Within recent years, the trend in education 

(Continued on page 138) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


A. J. FOY CROSS 
and 
IRENE F. CYPHER 


Here is a practical, comprehensive, and up-to-date 
new text ina field of rapidly growing importance. 
The authors present the characteristics of all types 
of audio and visual aids and carefully describe the 
wavs in which they may be used in a wide variety 


of teaching situations. 


In chapters 1-12 each audio-visual method is care- 
fully explained, often in terms of “how-to-do” out- 
lines, and evaluated in order to point out in what 
area a particular device is most effective. The four 
final chapters deal with teaching-learning machines, 
community audio-visual centers, layout and = con- 
struction of instructional areas, and uses of audio- 


visual aids in overseas teaching. 
300 half tone illustrations and 45 line drawings 


May, 1961 500 pages 


FOUNDATIONS FOR 
A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


FREDERICK C. GRUBER 


This book is intended to provide the student pre- 
paring to teach with a background against which 
he can formulate his own theories and practices. 
It is directed at the student who is relatively un- 
familiar with philosophy as a formal discipline or 


with the history of educational thought 


Ihe author does not advocate any specific educa 
tional doctrine, and has found in the history of 
educational theory and philosophy justification for 
a diversity of educational practices, particularly 
in a pluralistic society such as exists in the United 
States, It is hoped that his presentation will enable 
the student to approach the problems of education 
today in a thoughtful, consistent, and systematic 
way. 

3 $5.75 


6 page s 


April, 1961 3 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Park Avenue South, New York 16 











(Continued from page 137) 
has been toward more stringent requirements and Thiel 
now offers only the B.A. degree. To qualify for this de- 
gree, the student must complete courses in broad areas 
of the liberal arts. The intention of such a program is 
interest and knowledge 


to produce a graduate whose 


are not limited to a single narrow field. 


PROFESSORSHIP IN DECISION-MAKING 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY announced on Jan, 20, 1961, 
255 vears after the birth of Benjamin Franklin, the en- 
dowment of a professorship for the study of how de- 
cisions are made, with the chair being named after the 
great colonial leader. The Benjamin Franklin Chair in 
Decision Making was made possible by the gift of an 
anonymous donor. It was awarded to the department of 
political science and its chairman, Richard C, Snyder, for 
a long-term analysis of how and why man makes his de- 
cisions. The project, however, will require participation 
by other departments, particularly in the area of psy- 
chology, in compiling finished reports 

It was decided to name the chair after Benjamin 
Franklin because of his eminence as a decision-maker and 
because of the far-reaching beneficial results of his con- 
tributions to the nation, Establishment of the chair is 
in line with Northwestern's long-range development pro- 
gram which, besides always planning for the physical 
betterment of the university, also envisions the creation 
of more endowed professorships for independent research 
and study for national benefit, Work of the professorship 
is already underway by key experts in this as yet little 
explored field. Reports of the will be made 
from time to time. 


findings 


from RANDOM 


The leader in its field 


VOLUNTARY ROTC PROGRAM AT LEHIGH 


THe RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING Corps program at 
Lehigh University will become an elective course for all 
freshmen and sophomores, it was announced Feb. 7 by 
Harvey A. Neville, vice-president and provost, The vol- 
untary ROTC program will be put into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1961. . 


Approval for a voluntary system of military training 
for Lehigh undergraduates was reached by the trustees 
after hearing a comprehensive study made by the uni- 
versity’s educational policy committee and after receiv- 
ing reports issued by the Department of Defense. The 
Lehigh University faculty. also recommended the adop- 
tion of a voluntary ROTC program, A serious study of 
the ROTC program at Lehigh has been made by uni- 
versity officials and faculty for over five years. The efforts 
were intensified last year when reports were issued by 
the Department of Defense on new Federal policies per- 
taining to collegiate military training. 

Ihe governmental policy statement declared: “the De- 
partment of Defense policy is to leave the decision be- 
tween compulsory and voluntary ROTC entirely up to 
the educational authorities concerned , . . the Defense 
Department favors freedom of choice on this question 

. compulsory basic ROTC is not needed to meet qual- 
ity standards nor is it needed to produce the number of 
officers required.” 

Lehigh was among the first institutions to have an 
ROTC unit on campus, when an infantry group was 
formed at the university in September, 1919. Since that 
beginning, the Army and Air Force programs have been 
greatly enlarged. Thousands of Lehigh alumni, many of 
whom received their first military training at the uni- 
versity, have notably served the nation, 
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A PSYCHOLOGY OF THE GROWING PERSON 
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1957; XVII 
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456 pp; 65 photographs; 6 tables; 4 diagrams; $5.75 text 


Amer can Education: FACTS, FANCIES AND FOLKLORE 


by Raymond P. Harris, Director of Secondary Education, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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Perspective on Graduate Education* 
By BERNARD BERELSON 


Director, Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


Tue STATE OF GRADUATE EDUCATION recently has 
been subjected to increased controversy. In the 
past few years, the roll call of statements of 
what's right and wrong with graduate study— 
usually the latter—would include the Committee 
of Fifteen report sponsored by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education in 1955; the “white 
paper” of the Committee on Policies in Grad- 
uate Education of the Association of Graduate 
Schools in 1957; a symposium in the Journal of 
Higher Education in 1959; Earl J. McGrath's 
pamphlet on “The Graduate School and the De- 
cline of Liberal Education,” in which the former 
is once more cast as the villain responsible for 
the latter; and reports by the President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, 
the Educational Policies Commission, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and several others. The debate has been con- 
tinuous, the positions strongly held, the as- 
sumptions various, the values ambiguous or in 
conflict, and the facts alleged, contradictory, 
scanty, or altogether absent. 

So, if all he did was read the educational liter- 
ature and attend educational meetings, certain- 
ly an outsider would think that graduate educa- 
tion is in a state of severe crisis. Most of the 
above-mentioned reports call upon the graduate 
school to mend its ways. This peroration from 
the report of the President's Commission on 
Higher Education is not unrepresentative: “It 
is said that an entrenched priesthood will never 
reform itself; American graduate school faculties 
must demonstrate the falsity of this axiom.” 

Whether or not the graduate faculty is an en- 
trenched priesthood, the real question is: What 
needs to be reformed? The sobering fact is that 
there is hardly a current criticism, suggestion, 
complaint, question, problem, or proposal deal- 
ing with graduate study that was not put for- 
ward in any five-year period since 1900, when 
the Association of American Universities 
founded. 

It is instructive and often entertaining to re- 
view the discussions of the AAU in the first years 
of its existence, at a time when only a few hun- 
dred doctorates were being awarded annually. 
Fellowships, the meaning of research, the char- 
acter of the dissertation, the quality of the stu- 


was 
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dent, the foreign language requirement, the ma- 
jor-minor problem at the doctoral level, the 
proper examinations, the role of the master’s de- 
gree, preparation for college teaching, college- 
university relations, uniform statistics—all these 
topics came up in the very first year of the AAU. 

At the 1901 meeting, Charles W. Eliot asked 
for greater “sifting’’ of the doctoral dissertation 
because of its excessive length. Nicholas Murray 
Butler complained about “how frequently the 
same persons will offer themselves as candidates 
[for fellowships] at several institutions” and told 
what steps he had taken to stop the practice at 
Columbia. Henry Pratt Judson of Chicago asked 
rhetorically whether “the graduate school itself, 
after all, is not practically a professional school” 
and observed that the “demand for specialists as 
teachers is now so imperative that artificial 
stimulus for graduate work is no longer a nec- 
essity’”” (he referred to fellowships as “pre-doc- 
torate bounties” and “a species of protective 
tariff on domestic learning”). Alan Briggs of 
Harvard called for broader training for prospec- 
tive college teachers. 


In 1902, a report on the master’s degree de- 
bated whether it should be regarded as a ter- 
minal degree or as a steppingstone to the doc- 
torate. In 1905, a dean complained that ‘a man 
can hardly expect to get an appointment of a 
higher grade than instructor on his record as a 
teacher alone.” Another observed that “we have 


been yielding to the fallacy . . . that every pro- 
fessor must be a producer And the flood of 
publications is swamping men. . . . The 
men who can read and criticize and review what 
has been turned out in the year are very rare.” 
Three years later, Abraham Flexner was deplor- 
ing that the university had sacrificed college 
teaching at the altar of research. Pres. Eliot 
thought in 1906 that “there was no question” 
that graduate students were less able than stu- 
dents of medicine and law. 

In 1909, the year he became president of Har- 
vard, Abbott Lawrence Lowell spoke of the 


* This paper is based on the author's “Graduate Edu- 
cation in the United States” (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960) and on two talks derived therefrom, one given at 
the conference of the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, and the other at the meeting of the Michigan 
College Association, in collaboration with the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
Michigan. 
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“monstrous figures” (7.e., large numbers) attend- 
ing graduate schools and added that through 
the fellowship subsidy “we are in danger of mak- 
ing the graduate school the easiest path for the 
good but docile scholar with little energy, in- 
dependence or ambition. There is danger of 
attracting an industrious mediocrity which will 
become later the teaching force in colleges and 
secondary schools.’ Dean Woodbridge of Co- 
lumbia was disturbed in 1912 because “‘profi- 
ciency rather than scholarship” seemed to be 
the result:of graduate study, and four years later 
he complained that “graduate instruction is not 
conducted . in a way which forces students 
into habits of independent study, reflection and 
inguiry.”” In that same year, Dean West of 
Princeton was worried about “the most sordid 
and dangerous thing just now in our graduate 
schools” —namely, that they are “attracting. . . 
men, not because they must be scholars, but 
because they want a job, Why is the degree 
made the be-all and the end-all? It is beginning 
to be known like a ‘union card’ for labor.” 

In 1903, William James already was con- 
cerned lest “the Ph.D. octopus” crush the true 
spirit of learning in the universities and become 
the exclusive badge for employment in the small- 
er colleges that “hope to compensate for the ob- 
scurity of the names of their officers of instruc- 


tion by the abundance of decorative titles by 
which those names are followed on the pages of 
the catalogs where they appear. The dazzled 
reader of the list, the parent or student, says to 
himself, “This must be a terribly distinguished 


crowd,—their titles shine like the stars in the 
firmament; Ph.D.’s, S.D.’s, Litt.D.’s bespangle 
the page as if they were sprinkled over it from 
a pepper caster.’ . . . The more widespread be- 
comes the popular belief that our diplomas are 
indispensable hallmarks to show the sterling 
metal of their holders, the more widespread 
these corruptions will become. We ought to look 
to the future carefully, for it takes generations 
for a national custom, once rooted, to be grown 
away from.” 

Certainly the demand for Ph.D.’s on academic 
faculties is more of a “national custom” today 
than it was in James’ day and it shows no sign 
of letting up. Quite the contrary. Neither, it 
must be said, does the debate. Are “young men 
of undistinguished ability and indifferent per- 
sonal traits . . . diligently grubbing their way to 
the doctorate?” That description comes from 
the AAU of 1933. Is the graduate school doing 
wrong by the preparation of college teachers? 
There were strong efforts 35 years ago to pre- 
sent the case, just as there are today. Are too 
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many unqualified institutions moving into doc- 
toral study? There are many who thought so 
40 years ago. Is the doctoral degree program too 
highly specialized? There were advocates of that 
position in the AAU 50 years ago. Is the master’s 
degree confused and unsatisfactory? It was so re- 
ported to the AAU every decade in this century. 

Is graduate education in a state of crisis to- 
day? Yes—if it always has been. No—if something 
special has to occur before the term “‘crisis” be- 
comes quite appropriate. For it was always thus 
in this enterprise: standards were never being 
realized, the students never good enough, the 
programs never sound enough, the institutional 
base never quite limited enough, the fields con- 
ferring the doctorate never quite — selective 
enough, the entire emphasis and quality never 
quite right. 

Because such criticisms always have been 
made, and in largely the same way, does not 
necessarily mean that they are wrong. Maybe 
the critics never were heeded and, therefore, had 
to repeat their criticisms over and over. On the 
other hand, maybe cooler and wiser heads have 
been prevailing. At the moment, let it be said 
that the body of today’s criticism is not notably 
different from what the system has been hearing 
for 60 years—except, perhaps, in bulk. 

There is need for some perspective on the 
chronic criticisms of graduate study. There is 
almost as much complaint about graduate edu- 
cation as about the human condition, and for 
the same reasons. Those who take part in it are 
talking about themselves: their lives, rich or 
wasted; for graduate students, the crucial step 
in their careers; for faculty and presidents, the 
world most closely around them. Some of the 
complaint is professional, coming more from so- 
cial scientists than from biologists. Some of it 
is situational, coming from those near the bot- 
tom of the academic totem pole. Some of it is 
endemic, coming from a highly articulate and 
self-critical sector of the American intelligentsia, 
the humanists. Some of it is misshapen, the 
image at variance with the fact. Some of it is 
suspect, the easy repetition of the cliché. Some- 
how the rhetoric of the discussion has got stuck 
and needs oiling. 

So there is need for some perspective on the 
historical debate over graduate study. There 
also is need for some perspective on the accom- 
plishments of the system over the years. 

First, let us keep firmly in mind that the roots 
of the present situation are intertwined in the 
history of higher education in this country. Note 
how much of the picture is accounted for by 
these five factors: the rise of mass higher educa- 
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tion and its attendant diversification; the ex- 
pansion of the body of scientific and scholarly 
knowledge; the demand for the Ph.D. as prod- 
uct and the prestige of the Ph.D. as symbol; the 
ambitions of particular universities; and the 
system of student support. All of these are given 
for today and tomorrow; all of them place cer- 
tain limits on what can be done; and they all 
exact a price from the system. If the society 
wants “everyone” to have a college education, 
the society will have to pay for it not only in 
dollars, but in relative quality as well. If we 
want knowledge, we shall have to pay in spe- 
cialization. If we consider diversity a value, we 
shall have to pay in diversification of standards, 
too. If student support on a large scale is not 
forthcoming from some source, then the prob- 
lems of duration, attrition, and interrupted 
study will remain with us. 

It also is worth remembering that graduate 

training in this country did not begin until 1876, 
with the founding of Johns Hopkins, and that 
it did not really get underway until, say, 1900, 
when the Association of American Universities 
was founded—a short 61 years ago. A graduate 
dean, himself a humanist, provides some need- 
ed perspective on its development: 
Within a half a century American universities developed 
to such an extent that they acquired the capacity to 
train scholars of the highest level in every branch of 
modern learning, and their faculties were making con- 
tributions to learning that have given them world prom- 
inence, Moreover it is not only in one or two centers of 
learning that this is the case. I do not believe that there 
is any record in the history of education that is any more 
impressive and remarkable. This elementary datum is 
completely ignored or at least unmentioned in our pres- 
ent reevaluation of education in America, Yet not to 
recognize this fact or take it into account in any review 
of our graduate institutions is almost irresponsible. . . . 
lo represent graduate education today as a shocking, dis- 
creditable, shabby, disorganized affair is simply wrong. 
To present this picture publicly as the true state of 
graduate education in America is naive and it is un- 
scholarly. .. . If we force the Ph.D. to serve as primary 
or essential ends anything other than the training of 
scholars and the advancement of learning we will to that 
extent weaken the essential character of our universities 
and go a long way toward repudiating a great accom- 
plishment. 


What has graduate education accomplished? 
It has grown from a few fields training a few 
students in a few institutions to a large and im- 
pressive system of advanced training. 

It has trained a large body of professional teach- 
ers for American higher education and trained 
them in subject matter. 

It has increasingly trained staffs for the sec- 
ondary and elementary school systems, especially 
at the level of leadership. 


It is increasingly training personnel for admin- 
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istrative as well as research posts in industry 
and government. 


In addition to providing personnel for enriched 
undergraduate work on its own campus, it has 
led a number of educational experiments at the 
collegiate level and it produces a number of the 
leading texts used throughout the system of 
higher education. 


It is now taking the lead in the reconstruction 
of parts of the curriculum at the high-school 
level and in the further training of high-school 
teachers. 

In all these ways, it has served as the fountain- 
head in which a large part of the educational 
system renews and refreshes itself. 


In both educational and non-educational spheres, 
the graduate school stamp is accepted as a qual- 
ifying mark of competence, often the qualifying 
mark, so that the graduate school has become 
the chief screen of scientific and scholarly talent 
in the society. 

Its leading personnel have increasingly served 
as advisors and consultants on the largest issues 
of our national life—foreign relations, economic 
affairs, scientific policy, civil rights and liberties, 
health, and welfare. 

In one of its spheres, it has become a key to the 
national security; and in several others, it has 
made direct contributions to the good life 
through the application of learning. 


In a relatively brief period of years, it has de- 
veloped an American brand of advanced train- 
ing that surpassed the models abroad and not 
only held American students, but attracted more 
and more foreign ones. 


And overlaying and underpinning it all, it has 
brought American research and scholarship to 
a position of world leadership and it systemati- 
cally has furthered man’s knowledge of himself 
and his world. 

To anyone who sees life steadily and sees it 
whole, this is quite an accomplishment for a rel- 
atively few decades. 
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Beginnings of Graduate Work in the U. S. 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


“T, THE 50 YEARS or so before 1876, and espe- 
cially after 1850, there were several efforts to 
establish graduate education in American insti- 
tutions and all of them failed—at Harvard, Mich- 
igan, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania. . . .”! This 
striking generalization is found in Berelson‘s re- 
cently published report on graduate education 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Did 
graduate education in America spring into be- 
ing full-grown with the organization of Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876? Rather, did it not 
have a long and _ significant development in 
different institutions .before that date? Can they 
all be fairly characterized as failures? 

Dr. Berelson states that for the historical por- 
tion of his work he depended chiefly upon the 
researches of Ryan® and Storr.’ According to 
Ryan, as early as 1825 “the first provision for 
alumni of other colleges to become ‘resident 
graduates’ was made at Harvard College, with 
five such resident graduates listed in 1826-27, in- 


cluding “Ralph W. Emerson, A.B.,” and with 


numbers varying from five to 15 each year fon 
many years thereafter. Yale catalogues mention 


1846 as “the date of the beginning of formal 
graduate work.” There was graduate work at 
the University of Michigan in the 1850's, and 
by 1858 two faculty members had been secured 
who were “equipped to carry on advanced work 
with graduate students.” In 1864, Columbia Uni- 
versity definitely began advanced or “postgrad- 
uate instruction.” Brown University had some 
graduate work as early as 1859. Princeton Uni- 
versity had 23 resident graduate students in 
1829. While admittedly these are ‘“‘scattered 
pioneer efforts,” Ryan maintains that “there is 
much more of continuity in the development of 
higher education in America than is sometimes 
assumed,’’+ 

Storr’s entire volume of 195 pages, including 
a 16-page bibliography, is devoted to graduate 
education before 1861. In his preface, he refers 
to it as the result of a long process of evolution. 
Regarding Yale University, for example, he says, 
“The initial success of the Yale policy was not 
spectacular, but it was enduring. ... In review- 
ing the record of the Department up to 1869, 
Eliot [president of Harvard] found evidence of 
legitimate success ‘on a really high level, if also 
on a modest scale.*”* 

These were pioneer beginnings, however, and 
none of them led to recognized graduate degrees, 
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although they hardly can be characterized as 
failures. More significantly indisputable and ob- 
jective evidence of the development and success 
of graduate work is afforded by a study of the 
number of earned research doctorates, the com- 
monly recognized badge of advanced academic 
scholarship, ¢.g., the Ph.D. and occasionally the 
the Sc.D. What, then, is the record of the early 
universities, characterized by Berelson as fail- 
ures before 1876, with reference to the award ol 
doctoral degrees? 

The American Ph.D. degree, frankly modelled 
on the German Ph.D. with its long tradition ol 
scholarly methods and achievement, was for- 
mally established by vote of the faculty at Yale 
University in 1860 and was conferred on three 
men in 1861. The present year, 1961, is the cen- 
tennial of the first award of the doctorate as an 
earned advanced graduate degree by any Amer- 
ican institution of higher education. Cannot 
1861 be reasonably taken as the indisputable 
date, therefore, for the formal establishment of 
graduate education in America? It would detract 
in no way from the importance of the estab- 
lishment of Johns Hopkins University a decade 
and a half later. 

Much graduate instruction was carried on in 
American institutions earlier but never cli- 
maxed by formal recognition with the doctor's 
degree. Yale awarded 39 earned doctorates, from 
1861 to 1875, at least one a year—with three 
exceptions, two of them during the Civil War 
when all higher education, both graduate and 
undergraduate, was considerably disturbed. In 
1873, Yale awarded the doctorate to no less than 
eight men; in 1866, 1874, and 1875, to four men 
each year. Furthermore, almost one-third of the 
39 degrees were earned by men who were grad- 
uates of other institutions than Yale, 10 of these 
scattered from Maine through Pennsylvania and 
as far west as Iowa, with two in Canada and 
one in Switzerland. In no sense, then, was Yale 
a local institution for graduate work, even in 
this early period before 1876, since it drew can- 

Bernard Berelson, “Graduate Education in the United 
States” (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 6. 

2 W. Carson Ryan, “Studies in Early Graduate Educa- 
tion” (New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1939). 

Richard J. Storr, “The Beginnings of Graduate Edu- 
cation in America” (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953). 

* Ryan, op. cit., pp. 7-14, for above facts and quotations. 

* Storr, op. cit., p. 58. 
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didates for the most advanced degree from a 
wide collegiate and geographical range. The 
most distinguished of these, perhaps, was Will- 
iam Rainey Harper (B.A., Muskingum, 1870), 
the notable Hebrew scholar, who secured his 
doctorate in 1875 and later was the first’ presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. 

Thus, in some 15 years prior to 1876, Yale 
University had established a high standard of 
graduate work which was recognized not only 
nationally, but internationally as well. Young 
men, desirous of securing the scholarly training 
represented by the Ph.D. degree, no longer need- 
ed to go to Europe for it. Of the 39 mentioned 
above, 30 became professors in American and 
foreign institutions; three, university presidents; 
one, a diplomat; and another, a judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York. Hardly a record 
of failures for these men. 

Harvard University several later 
than Yale in its formal development, although 
not in its first informal offering of graduate 
work, as shown above. Its Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 1636-1930, says that the “Graduate De- 
partment was established in 1872” (p. 640) and 
its first doctorates were conferred in 1873—two 
Ph.D.’s and one Sc.D. However, in 1869, it had 
given the M.A. as an earned degree, quite dil- 
ferent from the award of that degree in cursu 
with no requirement for resident graduate work, 
the common practice for more than two cen- 
turies prior to 1869. It probably deserves the 
credit, therefore, for the first master’s degree on 
a genuine graduate basis. Four more doctorates 
were earned at Harvard in 1875, making a total 


was years 


of seven betore 1876. 

The University of Pennsylvania had 
ferred 35 Ph.D. degrees before 1876, beginning 
with 10 in 1871. These were of a somewhat dil- 
ferent type, being conferred at first only on 
graduates of the medical school for postgraduate 
work following the normal courses for the M.D. 
degree. During the five years, 1871 to 1875, 518 
men received their M.D. degrees, but less than 
seven per cent of these were able or willing to 
do the additional work required for the Ph.D. 


con- 


Columbia University conferred its first Ph.D. 
degree in 1875 and annually thereafter in in- 
creasing numbers. The University of Michigan 
did not have its first doctors until 1876 (two in 
number) but constantly thereafter.° Altogether, 
therefore, the record as published in “American 
Universities and Colleges,” both in the 1956 and 
1960 editions, shows that 106 doctoral degrees 
were conferred by American institutions prior 
to 1876, and they have continued in increasing 
numbers ever since. 
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Dr. Berelson’s reason for selecting 1876 as his 
key date is, of course, that it represents the 
founding of Johns Hopkins University. But 
Hopkins did not confer the doctorate until 1878, 
when four young men received the degree. In 
the three years, 1876, 1877, and 1878, no less 
than 93 additional doctorates were conferred by 
its older academic sisters.? One of these, Boston 
University, has the distinction of having con- 
ferred the first research Ph.D. degree on a 
woman, Helen Magill, daughter of the president 
of Swarthmore College. 

Granted that the efforts before 1876 were not 
spectacular, that they were greatly dwarfed by 
more recent developments, and that they were 
greatly stimulated not only by the organization 
of Johns Hopkins University in 1876, but also 
by that of Clark University in 1888 and the 
University of Chicago in 1890, all these early 
efforts should not be disregarded or cavalierly 
dismissed with the phrase, “all of them failed.” 
Can we not recognize them for what they were— 
important steps in the long and gradual evolu- 
tion of graduate study in American higher edu- 
cation? 

Educators today, of course, are familiar with 
the continued expansion of the doctorate in later 
years, more than 4,000 of them having been con- 
ferred in the remaining years of the 19th cen- 
tury and more than 170,000 in the present cen- 
tury. Whether the present annual rate of about 
9,000 is sufficient to meet the greatly increasing 
needs of the future is open to discussion and 
deserves separate consideration. Dr. Berelson, 
evidently, feels that there is no immediate crisis 
or need for any marked increase in the present 
output of our graduate schools. But to char- 
acterize as failures all beginnings of serious grad- 
uate work prior to 1876, a period which pro- 
duced more than 100 men with earned doctor- 
ates, hardly seems warranted by a dispassionate 
the evidence as sum- 


consideration of some ol 


marized above. 
The facts for the five universities are from the 
alumni catalogues of the respective institutions 
7 Including Yale, 21; Pennsylvania, 17; Harvard, 16; 
Columbia, 12; and Michigan, 4. 
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Higher Education and Student Needs’ 


By CARROLL V. NEWSOM 


President, New York University 


i & ESSENCE, the process of learning is personal; 
all learning is self-learning. The quiet explosion 
of comprehension that occurs at the instant of 
understanding takes place within the individual 
mind. We do not yet know as much as we should 
about this wonderful phenomenon, nor are 
we as well equipped as we should be to evalu- 
ate potential intellectual power. 

High-school students and their parents are 
living in a difficult period. They hear of ‘The 
Closing College Door.” There are now 9.6 mil- 
lion persons in this country who are 18 to 21 
years old. This total is expected to increase to 
12.2 by 1965 and to 14.6 million by 1970. In 
addition, the proportion of high-school grad- 
uates who go on to college has been rising. 

Fathers and mothers are bedeviled by strange 
phrases loosely tossed about, such as “quality 
education,” “intellectually elite,” “‘admissions 
criteria,” “‘verbal scores,” and ‘“‘academic stand- 
ards.” Parents and educators need to reach a 
common ground of understanding; both groups 
have educational obligations that must be rec- 
ognized if we are to give proper attention to 
the true needs of college students. 

Both parents and educators should remind 
themselves that each student at each period of 
his career is a unique person with his own men- 
tal profile. His intellect is molded and remold- 
ed through use and is further affected by such 
little understood human factors as motivation, 
persistence, patience, and the pleasure associated 
with mental activity. At a comparatively early 
stage in life a person’s intellectual mechanism 
becomes complex, indeed. 

In general, information provided by tests is 
of limited educational significance. Test scores 
can aid in making over-all studies of large num- 
bers of persons, but the basic concern of educa- 
tion must be with the individual. The statistical 
situation is somewhat analogous to one familiar 
to actuaries. The probability of death of an in- 
dividual during the next year can be evaluated 
for his particular age, but such a figure gives a 
person little information of definitive value; 
nevertheless, such data are of inestimable worth 
to insurance companies. 

The phrase “comparing intellectual powers” 
is essentially meaningless. One cannot compare 
two things that are different. Nor can there be 
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tests for comparing two persons with respect to 
their potential success in life. 

Parents and educators also should remind 
themselves that many students could do much 
more than they are now asked to do. The ideal 
iearning situation is one in which the student is 
as much a participant as he is a recipient. Find- 
ing and challenging young people who have 
the necessary creativity and imagination to prof- 
it from such a situation are tasks that educators 
cannot accomplish alone. 

In spite of the great variation in their stu- 
dents’ intellectual profiles, most colleges and 
universities have not found it feasible to make 
major adaptations of their programs to meet in- 
dividual needs. In part, this is because of in- 
sufficient understanding of such needs. Thus, 
instructional efforts are built about a curric- 
ulum of studies. The elements of a curriculum 
are essentially arbitrary; they reflect the con- 
sensus of an institution’s faculty. This puts a 
serious burden upon faculty members. More- 
over, the faculty must regard the student body 
as a kind of statistical entity, not as a collection 
of diversified individuals. 

The admission of students is now based on a 
curricular yardstick. Officers of admission make 
decisions by using test scores, high-school grades, 
interviews, and testimonials; the procedure is 
highly inadequate, and no one is entirely happy 
with it. There is now no more than limited as- 
surance that a student's capacity to satisfy cer- 
tain specified requirements will be relevant to 
his particular intellectual needs. And yet a de- 
sire to satisfy these needs is the very purpose of 
going to college. 

Thus it is not surprising that many college 
students are discontented and that so many of 
them fall by the wayside. Even the very talented 
sometimes have an unhappy experieace. 

There appears to be little objection to cur- 
rent practices, however, and virtually all educa- 
tional planning anticipates their continuation. 
This is unfortunate, for the present process is 
haphazard at best. It is a woefully inadequate 
method of discovering and developing the na- 
tion’s intellectual resources. 

Assuming that there will be minimum change 
in institutional policies, it becomes increasingly 
clear that we must develop a better system of 
assistance to students when they are selecting a 
college. This could take the form of an educa- 


* From the “Report of the President,” 1959-60. 
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tional superstructure that would provide such 
guidance, one placed over the present pattern 
of colleges and universities. Although a univer- 
sity may admit a student because of apparent 
competence as measured against that institu- 
tion’s curriculum, it is much more significant 
to determine whether the student needs that 
particular university. Everything possible must 
be done to assist each student in finding a col- 
lege with a program that is compatible with his 
special needs. 

The search for the right institution is not to 
be taken lightly. Students and their parents too 
often employ superficial hit-or-miss criteria with 
unfortunate results. A wise selection is well 
worth the time and money spent. It may be a 
rural college in the Midwest or a private uni- 
versity in New England; it may be a large ur- 
ban university or a well-known state university; 
or it may be a community or junior college or 
even a one-year institute. For a few young 
people of tremendous promise, there may be 
no fully appropriate institution. And some per- 
sons with limited intellectual assets would be 
well advised to seek a job and give up any 
thought of post-secondary education. 

The creation of some systematic program to 
help students select colleges compatible with 
their individual needs seems inevitable. In the 
meantime, all pertinent information must be 
evaluated by students and by their parents and 
teachers. Proper parent understanding of the 
minds of their children is worth much more 
than test scores. Institutions of higher learning 
also must become more conscious of students’ 
varying needs and give applicants the frankest 
possible guidance. 

As an essential first step, the colleges and uni- 
versities must be more explicit in telling the 
public of their particular competences, their 
interests and purposes, and their special kinds 
of educational services. 

If we are to serve students with diverse needs, 
we need diversity among our institutions of 
higher learning. Persons of influence in the 
academic world should discourage trends toward 
uniformity and imitation. Each institution must 
discover its Own opportunity, ascertain how it 
can be of maximum service to youth, and try 
to achieve the individuality that will give it a 
distinct place in the educational panorama of 
this country. This is the great challenge to the 
modern college or university. And it cannot be 
ignored if we are to meet the critical education- 
al need inherent in this fact—that few human 
minds are lacking in potential to contribute to 
the betterment of our civilization. 
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John Dewey's 
The Child 


and the Curriculum 


and 
The School 
and Society 


The spirit of John Dewey’s “effort of 
thought” in education is needed now 
more than ever to make sense of the 
noisy opinions on methods and goals. 
His revolutionary emphasis was child- 
centered education: the child reaches 
out toward learning with the motivat- 
ing and assimilating power of his own 
imagination; the teacher, in the So- 
cratic sense, plays midwife to the child’s 
own ideas. How was this concept cor- 
rupted into an attitude of meaningless 
indulgence? Dewey himself foresaw the 
danger of the child’s present powers 
and interests being regarded as some- 
thing finally significant in themselves. 
In a world of changing values, his em- 
phasis on personal responsibility has 
much to offer. 

A Phoenix Book (P3), $1.25 
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by John Dewey, Volume II, Number 
4, International Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science. 67 pages, paper, $1.50 
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Cuicaco in the 1890's provided the setting for 
a golden age in American education. William 
Rainey Harper created the University of Chi- 
cago. Francis Wayland Parker and John Dewey 
hammered out the Progressive era in American 
education. And Jane Addams at Hull House 
helped immigrants cross the cultural chasm 
into the American stream. 

Chicago’s Hull House was an important cen- 
ter of the reform movement in the U.S. in the 
1890's. Labor unions, free silver, civil service 
reform, and Populist advocates were concerned 
with recapturing the American ideal. Caught 
up in this reform tendency were the American 
public schools to whose support Hull House was 
deeply committed. The views of William Rainey 
Harper, John Dewey, and Francis Wayland 


Parker found interested audiences among the : 


thousands who attended lectures, discussions, 
and clubs at Hull House. Immigrant groups 
were urged to send their children to the public 
schools which were praised as the great equaliz- 
ers of American life and the balance wheel ol 
social progress. 

To the Baptists belongs the credit for initiat- 
ing the University of Chicago. That denomina- 
tion’s Chicago University of 1856 had closed in 
1886, and only the Baptists’ theological seminary 
at Morgan Park remained. Thomas W. Good- 
speed of Morgan Park, wanting to revive the 
then moribund university, turned for support 
to a wealthy Baptist, John D. Rockefeller, who 
took no action until Frederick T. Gates, secre- 
tary of the new Baptist Education Society, add- 
ed his plans to those of Goodspeed. Rockefeller 
initially gave $600,000, the Baptist churches 
raised $400,000, and Marshall Field provided 
the site of 10 acres. 

William Rainey Harper, selected to preside 
over the new institution, was an outstanding 
Baptist educator and formerly a brilliant profes- 
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sor of Hebrew at Yale. Earlier he had held a 
position of leadership with the Chautauqua 
adult education movement in New York, where 
he got the idea of year-round learning from 
kindergarten to university. When Rockefeller 
added a second million to the endowment, Har- 
per organized a summer session, extension work, 
correspondence courses, a university press, de- 
partmental journals, and junior colleges feeding 
the main university. He expanded what was to 
have been a simple college into a graduate uni- 
versity modelled on the great German univer- 
sities. The University of Chicago never had a 
childhood. It opened full-grown on Oct. 1, 1892, 
with 120 faculty and 600 students. Harper had 
assembled a most powerful faculty and, in 
1894, invited John Dewey to head the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 

While still at the University of Michigan, 
Dewey had commuted to lecture at the Hull 
House Thursday Series. He was a Hull House 
trustee and was active in its affairs. This associa- 
tion with Hull.House was important because it 
brought him for the first time into direct con- 
tact with America’s social problems. 

Through Hull House John Dewey became 
known to such reform groups as the Civic Fed- 
eration, the Chicago Women’s Club, and _ the 
Cook County Normal School. These groups 
helped secure pupils for his experimental school 
at the University of Chicago. Parents of liberal 
persuasion, many of them Hull House members, 
sent their children to participate in Dewey's 
school, attracted by its intellectual, experiment- 
al character. Dewey found in Chicago the free- 
dom and stirring social thought necessary to 
stimulate the emergence of his educational phi- 
losophy. The audiences at Hull House, no less 
than his experiences at the University of Chi- 
cago and its experimental school, stimulated, 
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Child Growth and Development 
CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 

Wintiam E. Martin and Certa Burns STENDLER 


A systematic account of the whole developmental process, integrating mat 
rials from biology, physiology, pediatrics, sociology, anthropology, and psy 
chology. Among the important changes in this edition are an expanded treat. 
ment of the physiological factors in child development and a completely 
new section dealing with the physical, cognitive, and motivational aspects of 
normal development. 

“These new chapters are a valuable and substantial addition to the 

usefulness of the text and with them the authors have achieved a mean 

ingful revision of the orginal book.”—E. B. McNeil, from a review in 

Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography, Volume 33. 

618 pages. $6.50 

Available without charge to users of the Martin-Stendler text is a booklet of 
Fest Items—true-false and multiple choice questions for every chapter of 
the text. 


OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT: A Laboratory Manual 


J. RicHARD SUCHMAN 


Ihe 61 exercises in this laboratory manual introduce students to the meth 
odology of child study and demonstrate the application of theories and prin 
ciples presented in class lectures and text, Each group of exercises is prefaced 
by a brief discussion of the main topics to be studied, providing in capsule 
form the necessary background and orientation for the exercises. Following 
are questions that point up the significance and implications of the data 
gathered and the method used, Seven appendices serve as a basis for some 
of the exercises and provide valuable reference material. 

276 pages. Paperbound, $2.95 


READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Witntiam E. Martin and CreiiA BURNS STENDLER 


Forty-four readings of unusual range and depth organized around four main 
topics: ‘The Child, Society and Culture, Socialization, Socializing Agents. It 
can be used either independently or as a companion volume to the authors 
textbook on child development. 513 pages. $6.00 


[dministration and Curriculum 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT. Revised Edition 


B. OTHANEL SMITH, WILLIAM O. STANLEY, 
and J. HARLAN SHORES 


This revised edition, like the highly regarded first edition, presents a des 
criptive and critical analysis of the fundamental principles underlying vai 
ious theories of curriculum development, Taking into account the new = pro 
grams that have emerged and the new materials that have been developed 
since their book first appeared, the authors show how some of these basic 
principles can be seen in practical application, In addition, the authors have 
rearranged the chapter sequence so that the student will meet, early in the 
text, concrete examples of materials and curriculum techniques; thus he will 
be better able to deal with the theoretical issues that are discussed in_ the 
latter part of the text 685 pages. $6.50 


THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. Second Edition 


VAN MILLER and WILLARD B. SPALDING 


In this revision Professors Miller and Spalding include recent developments 
in the theory and practice of school administration, with particular attention 
to the distinctive role of the administrator in American education, Through 
out the book the authors’ emphasis is on educational administration rather 
than on specific techniques. They show how various kinds of administration 
are related, and how positions of administrative service are subject to de 
velopment and change, The book views school administration as the re 
sponsibility of the total citizenry, and discusses the positions of various 


groups in relation to basic educational issues 605 pages. $5.75 
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ISSUES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
A Book of Readings 
Marvin D. ALCoRN and JAMEs M. LINLEY 


\ comprehensive survey of recent articles dealing with curriculum and_re- 
lated problems of administration, Part One, “The Curriculum: Its Setting,” 
vives an overview of the curriculum movement. Part Two, “The Curric 
ulum: Its Operation,” discusses trends in elementary and secondary education 
and in such specific areas as language arts, science and mathematics, fine 
and practical arts; it also considers programs for meeting the special needs 
of gifted children and slow learners. Part Three, “The Curriculum: Its 
Process and Direction,” takes up some of the new ventures in education and 
the contributions of research to curriculum planning. {20 pages. $5.00 


THE NONGRADED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JouN I. Gooptap and Rospert H. ANDERSON 


Here is a carefully reasoned defense of the nongraded school by two of its 
leading advocates, Phe authors, set forth cogent arguments to show how this 
system offers the best opportunities for challenging learners of varying abili- 
lies, attainments, and interests. They review the history of the nongraded 
school and describe its effectiveness in those communities where it- is in 
operation, 
“The volume deserves careful reading by teachers, supervisors, admin 
istrators, research workers, and those concerned with the professional 
preparation of teachers.”—Gertrude Whipple, from a review in The 
Klementary School Journal, May, 1960, 248 pages. $4.95 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Harotp C, HANp 


In this text Professor Hand presents a body of basic principles and shows 
their application to pressing educational problems of today, These prin- 
ciples, derived from facts commonly accepted by all educators, set forth the 
basic task of the public high school, how this institution should be oriented, 
what and how it must teach, whom it must serve, by whom it must be con- 
trolled, The concluding chapter traces the history of secondary education in 
this country, evaluating its accomplishments and prospects in the light of 
the principles developed in the text 369 pages. $4.50 


Educational Psychology and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ler J. CRONBACH 


This text has been warmly endorsed by psychologists and educators because 
of its stress on intellectual learning, its relevance to school problems, its 
sound basis in research, its recognition of the complexity of human behavior. 
In short, Dr. Cronbach’s text remains a leader in its field because it success 
fully blends psychological theory and classroom practice and gives teachers 
and propective teachers a genuine understanding of the factors that affect 
pupils’ learning. An Instructor's Handbook is available 628 pages, $6.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Revised Edition 


LAWRENCE E. Cote and WILLIAM F. BRuct 


In this revised edition Professors Cole and Bruce give careful attention to 
the bio-social aspects of education, treating fully the influence of the en 
vironment on both child and teacher. The chapters on emotion, motivation 
ind the maturing personality have been thoroughly rewritten and expanded, 
and there are new materials on the social aspects of growth. Supplementary 
aids to the student include an extensive bibliography, fully annotated list of 
‘films, and, at the end of each chapter, a list of suggested activities and topics 
for class discussion. Separate pamphlet of tests is available, 701) pages, $6.50 


GUIDANCE: An Introduction 
MERLE M. OHLSEN 


Designed for the first course in guidance, this text gives the student an un- 
lerstanding of guidance as a function of education at all levels, Professor 
Ohlsen analyzes the respective roles of the counselor, teacher, and school 
administrator in a coordinated guidance program, Case studies are used cf 
fectively to bring out concrete applications of guidance principles 

136 pages. $5.25 
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Mental Hygiene 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING. Second Edition 
Frir Repu and WILLIAM WATTENBERG 


In this thoroughly revised Second Edition, the authors present the funda 
mental principles of mental hygiene as applied in the classroom, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the causes of children’s difficulties and on devising con 
structive programs for coping with them. 
“Mental Hygiene courses or teacher training programs in educational 
psychology could profitably use this textbook. Many Principles of Guid 
ance courses ought to include this approach to make meaningful and 
practical the issues involved in student behavior, . . . ‘Teachers and 
counselors need to examine this book whenever mental health concerns 
are included in a program or course of study.”"—Edward C. Glanz, from 
a review in The Personnel and Guidance Journal, December, 1960. 


562 page e $5.75 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
Grades 7-12 
WALTER LOBAN, MARGARET RYAN, and JAMES R. Squirt 


The authors, all experienced classroom teachers, here set forth effective and 
practical ways of solving the problem which lies at the heart of the English 
course: integrating purpose, content, and method, They have organized thei 
book around five basic areas: Language, Thought, and Feeling; Understand- 
ing; Appreciation; Communication; Values, In all, there are twelve chapters, 
cach containing two main divisions: “Perspectives” and ““Uhe Teaching 
Problem.” The first is concerned with the content to be taught, the insights 
needed by the teacher, and the philosophical and psychological issues in 
volved. The second division covers the strategies of classroom instruction 

ways of teaching, actual classroom procedures, and practical methods for 
testing and evaluating students’ progress. Because the emphasis throughout 
is on the content of the English course, Teaching Language and Literature 
will be of interest to all who believe that a rediscovery of content is the 
most important task facing the teacher of English 


To be published in May, 1961 


TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: 
A SOURCEBOOK FOR THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


\LEXANDER JOSEPH, PAUL F. BRANDWEIN, 
EvetyN Mornowr, Harvey PoLttock, and Josern CAstKa 


Here are presented the demonstration techniques for teaching general physi 
cal science, chemistry, and. physics. The content was set only after a thorough 
study had been made of science curricula in many sections of the country. 
In the first part of the book are two chapters that set forth those principles 
held in common by all the physical sciences, and three chapters on earth 
sclence covering weather, geology, and astronomy, Following this section are 
ten chapters on chemistry and nine on physics, In addition, there are three 
chapters addressed to the teacher in his role as teacher: two emphasize lab- 
oratory skills and equipment; a third describes the use of this book in cur- 
riculum planning, The demonstrations in this sourcebook, covering all the 
physical science concepts usually taught in secondary schools, range from 
the simple to the complex. They are described in full detail, and in most 
instances the apparatus called for can be made or procured at low cost 
With the publication of this Sourcebook for the Physical Sciences, the 
Teaching High School Science series is now complete, The other books in 
this series are 
TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: A BOOK OF METHODS. Paur. | 
SRANDWEIN, FLETCHER G. Watson, and Pact E. BLAcKWoop 568 pages. $6.95 
TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: A SOURCEBOOK FOR THE BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES. Fyiiy x Mornonr, Pact F. BRaxpweix, and ALEXANDER Josrrn 
506 pages. $6.95 
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for the ft ing High School Science series gives the scondary school teacher a sound 

i] basis for teaching science from the over-all objectives to daily techniques 
Biologie’ With this foundation the individual teacher can fashion and refine his own 


teaching patterns, for, as the authors maintain, “teaching is and must re 


Widely acclaimed as a genuine contribution to science education, the Teach 
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indeed forced, him to think through and pub- 
licly enunciate his theories. 

Chicago was America’s educational storm cen- 
ter even before 1890. From the time of his 
arrival in Chicago in 1883 to his death in 1902, 
Francis Wayland Parker was the focal point 
of bitter educational clashes. After creating 
considerable controversy as superintendent of 
schools in Quincy and Boston, Mass., he became 
principal of the Cook County Normal School at 
Englewood, near Chicago. Critics of the public 
schools were aroused by Joseph M. Rice's crit- 
icism of city school systems in the Forum ton 
April, 1893. Rice praised Parker's practice school 
at Cook Ceunty Normal School but criticized 
other public schools in Chicago. Citizen school 
committees were spontaneously formed, and 
Hull House provided the platlorm for the air- 
ing of controversial views. 

Parker's progressive school innovations  irri- 
tated conservative Cook County School Board 
members who reduced his budgets in an effort 
to force him to resign. During Parker's greatest 
battles with the board, from 1892 to 1895, Jane 
Addams influenced parent and citizen groups to 
appear at hearings before the board on Parker's 
behalf. Because of her suggestion to Harper, 
Dewey appeared before the board in 1895 and 


spoke in favor of Parker's educational methods. 
Later Dewey credited Parker as “the father of 


the progressive educational movement” and 
quickly disengaged Parker from responsibility 
for the imbalance between child welfare and 
subject mastery which Dewey's more eager ad- 
vocates caused. Parker, on hearing Dewey give 
his educational creed to the faculty of the Cook 
County Normal School, said, “This is what | 
have been struggling all my life to put into 
action.” 

These references show something of the cross- 
current of reform connected with Jane Addams 
in Chicago during the 1890's. Hull House, which 
opened in the fall of 1889 on Halstead Street 
in the poorest, toughest section of westside Chi- 
cago, was an adult education center of first rank 
and a symbol of America as a melting pot. Miss 
Addams organized clubs, a nursery, a kinder- 
garten, a music school, a dramatic association, 
and a free coffee house and public kitchen. The 
immigrants came and accepted Hull House as 
their own. 

Jane Addams appealed to the creative in- 
stincts of diverse, uprooted newcomers. Her mu- 
sic school and art gallery were very popular. Her 
labor museum revived the old world crafts of 
spinning, carding, and cabinet-making. The un- 
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schooled old European, forced to shovel coal 
livelihood, relived the tradition of his 
goldsmith forebears by doing metal work in a 
Hull House studio. Wholesome antidotes to the 
frustrations of sweatshops and family quarrels 
in overcrowded apartments were provided. Art, 
craft, home economics, trade training, dramatics, 
music, rhythm, and dancing classes were con- 
ducted by working men and women, and from 
this fact came a more satisfying sense of par- 
ticipation. 

Miss Addams the cultural 
wall between immigrant parents and their chil- 
dren. She understood the American-born genera- 
tion’s feeling of shame at parents’ speech, dress, 
and old-country customs. Gently she wove bind- 
ing strands between generations. To reawaken 
the children’s respect for their past, she revived 
European crafts, customs, foods, dress, and na- 
tional holiday celebrations in all of which the 
older immigrants as teachers performed well 
and with pride. 


for a 


Was sensitive to 


Jane Addams knew how to press into service 
others who became outstanding reformers, Julia 
Lathrop, an early resident worker at Hull 
House, a Vassar graduate, and a lawyer, wrote 
and edited the “Hull House Maps and Papers,” 
an important sociological contribution. She 
served on the Illinois State Board of Charities, 
was president of the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene, was vice-president of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, and served 
as the first director of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor in Washington. Grace 
Abbott, her successor, was another Hull House 
staff member. 

Florence Kelley, Hull House worker from 
1891, had, like Jane Addams, a Quaker back- 
ground, A graduate of Cornell and Northwest- 
ern, she was Illinois State Inspector of Factories, 
head of the National Consumers’ League, and a 
trustee of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. Historian Charles A. Beard wrote that he 
“learned a lot about industrial conditions by 
making the rounds with her as the state factory 
inspector of Illinois.” He added, “Many young 
men who later became prominent in American 
life were visitors at Hull House and. . . came 
under the influence of Miss Addams and her 
work.” 

Chicago in the 1890's was a turbulent city in 
a decade of ferment. It was a city and a time 
with two faces: one, the brawny thrust for 
wealth and power; the other, an immigrant 
mass, poor and unassimilated, whose labor ran 
the industrial giant. Into this warp and woof 
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came the interweaving influences of Jane 
Addams, Francis Wayland Parker, William 
Rainey Harper, John Dewey, Julia Lathrop, 
Florence Kelley, Charles A. Beard, and many 


others. From whatever source the impulse for 
reform came, it was Chicago that provided the 
challenge. For there were alive in that city in 
those days great forces ready to do mighty battle. 


Dewey and the University of Chicago 
PART I: July, 1894-March, 1902* 
By ROBERT L. McCAUL 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Tiere EXIST in American educational circles 
two rather different legends as to why Dewey 
left the University of Chicago. One places most 
of the blame upon Pres. William Rainey Harper. 
Behind Dewey's back, he makes promises aftect- 
ing the Dewey school teachers that Dewey, as a 
man of honor, will not carry out, and Dewey in 
protest resigns from the university though he 
has no other academic position in view. The 
second legend places the blame on his first wife, 
Alice Chipman Dewey. As principal of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary School, she can- 
not get along with the teachers; they rise in re- 
bellion; Harper drops her from the principal- 
ship; she prevails upon her mild, uxorious hus- 
band to resign. 

Legends oversimplify events and persons, win- 
nowing out details that do not fall into a 
straight story line, and heightening and _ soften- 
ing shades of character until the protagonists 
are either completely heroic or completely un- 
heroic. Needless to say, the professional relation- 
ship between Harper and Dewey was exceeding- 
ly complex and shifted and changed during the 
10 years of their association. Temperamentally 
they were quite different. Harper was stout, 
bustling, extroverted, impetuous, precocious— 
earning his Ph.D. at Yale at 18 and becoming 
professor of the Semitic languages at Yale at 
30, and, in 1891, president of the University of 
Chicago at 35. Dewey was slender, quiet, intro- 
verted, contemplative, but scarcely less preco- 
cious—earning his doctorate from Johns Hop- 
kins at 24 and becoming professor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at 29 and at the University 
of Michigan at 30 and, in 1894, head professor 
of the department of philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago at 54. 

The administrative relationship between the 
two men was complicated by forces inherent in 
the institutional structure of universities, by 
the intricacy and sensitivity of the issues that 
came before them for joint decision, and by the 
importance of the consequences that would flow 
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from their agreement, disagreement, or com- 
promise. Their roles in the hierarchy of the 
university predestined them to a certain amount 
of conflict. The president had to rule with the 
needs of the whole university in mind. Dewey 
had to compete against other departmental 
chairmen and deans in the perpetual struggle 
for limited university funds, and he was expect- 
ed to press upon Harper as militantly as he 
could the claims of his own department and 
school and the ambitions for these units held 
by himself and his staff. This sort of competi- 
tion is, of course, a force in the institutional 
dynamics of all universities and is waged with 
particular strenuousness in a new university in 
the first stages of development. The issues up 
for decision before Harper and Dewey involved 
educational policy and administrative principle, 
the academic future of one of America’s most 
distinguished philosophers, and the fate of an 
experiment—the Dewey School—that Harper 
himself asserted was “in some respects unique 
in the history of education” and that prominent 
educators in 1901 called “the most important 
experiment in education that had ever been at- 
tempted in this country.”' At stake was the loss 
or gain to the university of the influence and 
the millions of great Chicago families like the 
Cranes, Kents, and Blaines, Finally, the partici- 
pants did not regard the administrative units 
for which they were responsible as mere appur- 
tenances of power; the university was Harper’s 
whole life; Dewey and Mrs. Dewey especially 
had an intense investment in their 
Laboratory School. 

The following is a circumstantial account of 
Dewey's resignation, with generous quotations 
from the documents so that the reader will have 
the attitudes and ideas of the participants ex- 


emotional 


* Part I of a three-part series, Part II will appear in 


the next issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

‘ University Record, 9:2, May, 1904; George H. Locke 
to Harper, March 8, 1901. All letters and unpublished 
documents cited are in the University Archives, unless ex- 
plicitly located elsewhere. 
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pressed in their own words. The majority of 
these documents are in the archives of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Perhaps the housecleaning 
of several generations of archivists has resulted 
in a deposit slanted in Harper's favor or, less 
likely, in Dewey’s favor. Certainly, some impor- 
tant documents—Dewey’s and Mrs. Dewey's let- 
ters of resignation, for example—have disap- 
peared. But enough remains and the materials 
are sufficiently representative to provide the 
basis for a more accurate, a more just, and a 
more sympathetic understanding of Harper's 
position and of Dewey’s than offered by the 
legends or the published accounts.? 

For our purpose, Dewey's career at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago may be divided into three 
periods: the first, July, 1894-February, 1901, ex- 
tends from his arrival in Chicago to the an- 
nouncement of the union of the Blaine-Parker 
Chicago Institute with the university; the sec- 
ond, March, 1901-March, 1902, begins with 
Dewey's effort to prevent the consolidation of 
his Laboratory School with the University Ele- 
mentary School and ends with the death of Col. 
Francis Wayland Parker; the third, April, 1902- 


June, 1904, extends from Dewey's appointment 
to succeed Parker as director of the School of 
Education to Dewey's departure from the uni- 


versity. 

Between July, 1894, and February, 1901, 
Dewey built up very substantially the university 
work in philosophy, psychology, and pedagogy. 
In the Annual Register, 1892-1893, before Dewey 
came to Chicago, the department of philosophy 
listed 14 philosophy courses, three psychology 
courses, and one pedagogy course. By 1899-1900, 
the department was listing 32 courses in philos- 
ophy and 12 in psychology. Dewey also had or- 
ganized a department of pedagogy that was list- 
ing 23 courses, and he had established an ele- 
mentary school to serve as a laboratory for edu- 
cational experimentation and demonstration, In 
all this expansion, Dewey had Harper's encour- 
agement and support. The president was espe- 
cially interested in the pedagogical enterprises. 
He proclaimed in his quarterly statement for 
spring, 1896, that “it is our desire to do for the 
work of the Department of Pedagogy what has 
not been undertaken in any other institution,” 
and he publicly commended Dewey and em- 
phasized the value of Dewey's elementary school 
many times. 

Nevertheless, it was over the financing of the 
Dewey school that the two men had their first 
major difference of opinion. The official title of 
the school was “University Elementary School,” 
and, as the title indicates, the school was an 
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official part of the university. The children were 
allowed to use some of the university facilities; 
the university provided tuition scholarships for 
college and graduate assistants in the school and 
made available the counsel of great scholars 
like George Herbert Mead in philosophy, John 
M. Coulter in botany, Albert A. Michelson in 
physics, and Frederick Starr in anthropology. 
To help the school get started, the university 
appropriated $1,000 for it; otherwise the school 
was expected to pay its own way out of tuition 
income and gifts from parents and friends. Yet, 
Dewey had to submit the annual budget to 
Harper for scrutiny and discussion and Harper 
in turn had to submit the budget to the Uni- 
versity trustees for approval. The financial re- 
lationship between the Dewey school and the 
university was an ambiguous one, and Dewey 
found it trying and, at times, even vexing. 

Dewey's view was that the school was the 
“nerve” of the whole scheme of pedagogical in- 
struction in the university. The mere _profes- 
sion of principles in a department of pedagogy 
“without their practical exhibition and testing 
will not engage the respect of the educational 
profession. Without it, moreover, the theoretical 
work partakes of the nature of a farce and im- 
posture—it is like professing to give thorough 
training in a science and then neglecting to pro- 
vide a laboratory for faculty and students to 
work in.”* On these grounds he felt justified in 
pressing upon Harper and the trustees the nec- 
essity of a more definite and organic linkage be- 
tween the school and the department of peda- 
gogy and the university itself. “I hope I shall 
not be thought unreasonable in presenting these 
matters at a time of recognized financial depres- 
sion; | should not however, feel that I was ful- 
filling my duty as head of the Department of 
Pedagogy if I did not call your attention to 
these things somewhat emphatically, at just this 
juncture.’”* 

Harper resisted Dewey's efforts to have the 
university take over the financial support of 
the Dewey school. The president's attitude is 
understandable if we remember that he was 
constantly depressed about finances. He had a 
noble vision of a great university, and to realize 
his dream he constructed and added and hired 

? Jane Dewey, “Biography of John Dewey,” in Paul A. 
Schilpp, “The Philosophy of John Dewey” (Evanston: 
Northwestern University, 1939), pp. 27-34; Katherine Camp 
Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwards, “The Dewey School” 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1936), pp. 12-19; Max 
Eastman, “Great Companions” (New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1959), pp. 267-80. 

* Dewey to [university trustees], 
Spring, 1896}, 

* Dewey to Harper, Dec. 6, 1897. 
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and regularly spent $100,000 to $200,000 ovei 
his annual income. Rockefeller gave princely 
sums, but he was a businessman and expected 
the university to be run in a business-like way. 
He had his personal agent, Frederick T. Gates, 
inspect Harper's accounts with a cold and sharp 
eye; and in 1897, Gates warned the university 
trustees that annual deficits surely would bring 
disaster and that the trustees should guide 
Harper's ardor into channels of solid and _per- 
manent prosperity. 

Harper tried to be more careful. One of his 


gestures in the direction of retrenchment was 


his insistence that the Dewey school be self-sup- 
porting until he or Dewey could persuade some 
generous person to come forward and endow it. 


In the meantime, the president worried lest the 
school incur deficits that would become a burden 
upon the university. In budgetary conferences 
with Dewey he urged conservatism and econ- 
omy. For example, in the spring of 1898, he 
proposed that the tuition of the elementary 
school be raised and the size of classes increased. 
Dewey raised the tuition but bluntly refused to 
increase class size. To do so simply for the sake 
of additional revenue would modify the whole 
character of the school and it lose the 
very reason for its existence, he argued. What 
was needed instead was an enlargement of the 
staff in order that better records could be kept 
and the findings more fully communicated to 
the educational world.’ 

A few months later, on March 6, 1899, Dewey 
wrote a note to Harper in which he commented 
that he feared the impression gaining 
ground among his contributors that the finan- 
cial arrangement with the university was inequit- 
able. Harper's answer was that the university did 
not make money out of the school and_ that 
Rockefeller funds could not for it be- 
cause Rockefeller had earmarked his donations 
for projects inaugurated before the Dewey 
school had been founded. “If the Trustees were 
aware of the fact that this feeling exists on the 
part of contributors,” Harper went on to say, 
“fT am very much inclined to think they would 
be in favor of disbanding the school at once.” 
To this Dewey retorted that the university trus- 
tees would be evincing a very small degree of 
sympathy with the school if they were disposed 
to abandon it merely because a feeling of un- 
easiness existed among the contributors. Indeed, 
it was time for the trustees to do something in 
an overt way that would demonstrate their posi- 
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tive interest in the school. 
Despite the tone of asperity that marked this 
exchange, Harper soon was writing to rich Chi- 
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cagoans and pleading for donations which would 
help to wipe out the school’s $1,200 deficit. He 
explained that the university trustees would pass 
the school’s budget for the next year when its 
accumulated indebtedness was eliminated. “This, 
of course, is an inconsiderable sum in view of 
the magnificent piece of work which has been 
accomplished.” He was proving his own_ per- 
sonal and official interest in the school by con- 
tributing $100 out of his own pocket. “I am con- 
fident that nothing is being done today from 
which greater good may be expected for the 
public school system not only of Chicago and 
Illinois, but of the entire country, than the work 
of the Elementary School, which is, after all, 
a pedagogical laboratory.”® Shortly after mak- 
ing this appeal, Harper was able to report to 
the trustees that $1,160 had been pledged _to- 
ward the deficit of the school and that the 
board of trustees’ Committee on Expenditure 
had gone forward with the budget for 1899-1900. 
In the spring of 1901, a new phase of Dewey’s 
career began at the university. The first period 
had been very successful and, all things con- 
sidered, very serene. His departments of philos- 
ophy and pedagogy were flourishing. The Dewey 
school was growing in pupil enrollment and in 
teaching staff; its experiments were — being 
watched with eager attention by educators and 
schoolmen throughout the country; the recep- 
tion accorded his book “The School and_ So- 
ciety,” now in its third edition, gave promise 
that the principles on which the school rested 
might come to prevail in American education. 
Although the university had not assumed finan- 
cial responsibility for the school, there had ral- 
lied about the school a group of well-to-do par- 
ents and friends who would not let it expire. 
The second period of Dewey's Chicago car- 
eer was ushered in by the news that the Chicago 
Institute and its model elementary school were 
to join the university. With the institute came 
most of its staff, led by Col. Parker, the famous 
educational warrior, who had been principal of 
the Cook County Normal School (later the 
Chicago Normal School) from 1883 to 1899. 
Parker’s advanced ideas on educational method 
had aroused zealous partisanship and had_pro- 
voked violent hostility. Almost every one of his 
16 years with the Normal School had been 
marked by battles against enemies bent upon 
forcing his resignation and that of the staff who 
worshipped him and venerated his doctrines. But 
Parker had loyal followers among social reform 
groups in the city, and one of the public-spirit- 
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ed persons who admired Parker's spirit and had 
great faith in his educational Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, née Anita McCormick of the 
reaper family. In 1899, she decided to rescue 


ideas was 


him from his difficulties with the politicians. 
She made $1,000,000 available to him so that 
he could build a teacher-training school of his 
own where, free of harassment, he and his fac- 
ulty could train teachers and instruct children 
in full accordance with his theories and ideals. 

Before construction was well started on the 
Chicago Institute, the proposal was made that 
the Blaine-Parker project be incorporated with- 
in the university. Mrs. Blaine would turn the 
$1,000,000 over to the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity; the money would erect a fine new build. 
ing on campus; the Chicago Institute would be- 
come the university's School of Education; 
Parker and his staff would become members of 
the university faculty. For a while, Parker hesi- 
tated, thinking that his freedom of action might 
be curtailed by the university structure and by 
the prejudices of its scholars; but upon Harper's 
assurance that he would receive hearty co-oper- 
ation and entire liberty, he urged his staff to 
vote for affiliation. They did, although many 
of them had some misgivings about the security 
of their positions once they were under the uni- 
versity’s authority. 


Harper's thought was that there would be 
two distinct pedagogical organizations within 


the university. The School of Education, of 
which Parker would be the director, would pre- 
pare elementary school teachers and would have 
a model elementary school in which students 
could observe and do their practice teaching. 
The department of education, of which Dewey 
would continue to be the chairman, would 
prepare, as it had in the past, educational spe 
cialists—professors for normal schools, school 
psychologists, administrators, and researchers. 
Dewey also would have under his supervision 
two secondary schools, the South Side Academy 
and the Chicago Manual Training School, al- 
ready connected with the university. In the 
articles of agreement between the board of 
trustees of the university and the board of trus- 
tees of the Chicago Institute, no reference was 
made to the Dewey elementary school. However, 
the division of responsibility allotted elemen- 
tary education to Parker and secondary educa- 
tion to Dewey, and Harper assumed that Dewey 
either would give up the Dewey school or con- 
solidate it with Parker’s elementary school. 
There would be no conflict, in his opinion, be- 
cause the two men had similar ideas and they 
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were engaged in “exactly” the same kind of edu- 
cational work. 

Harper was quite right in supposing that 
Parker's and Dewey’s ideas had some resemb- 
lance. Both men opposed mechanical routine, 
empty verbalization, knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, and rote, memoriter learning. Both 
believed in growth as an objective, freedom for 
the child to explore and act, learning the three 
R's as a means and not an end, and _ investi- 
gation, “wholeness,” and “development.” But 
Harper overlooked important differences in their 
approaches and in the definitions they attached 
to the same terms. Parker started from the con- 
cept of the child living in the world of nature. 
Rocks, seeds, birds, flowers, leaves, insects, sea- 
sons—such natural phenomena as these provide 
the subjects and objects of thought and are the 
the child’s curiosity and attention. 
Dewey startéd from the concept of the child 
living in the world of humans. Mother and 
father, brothers and sisters, home, family, neigh- 
bors, food and shelter, communication and _par- 
ticipation—such social patterns and actions as 
these provide the subjects and objects of thought 
and are the source of the child’s interest and 
attention. Thus, Parker evolved a course of 
study centering on science and teaching a proc- 
ess of reasoning that was to bring the child to 
the discovery of the laws of the universe acting 
through matter. From his starting point, Dewey 
experimented with a course of study centering 
on social studies and developing a process of rea- 
soning that was to lead the child to an acquain- 
tance with the structure, materials, and opera- 
tions of the human community. Manifestly, 
Dewey's was the superior system because it per- 
mitted wider and deeper reservoirs of psycho- 
logical energy to be tapped and because it could 
comprehend and integrate a broader range of 
human and, therefore, educative activity. Or, 
to put the last advantage in another way, 
Dewey's approach could include science in the 
curriculum much more comfortably and_ co- 
herently than Parker’s approach could include 
the social studies. 
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Nor were Parker and Dewey engaged in “ex- 
actly” the same kind of work, if Harper meant 
that their elementary schools had identical pur- 
poses. Parker’s was a model or practice school 
for use in training teachers; Dewey's was intend- 
ed as a laboratory for testing educational prin- 
ciples and hypotheses. This difference between 
the schools was recognized by many prominent 
educators, and when news broke of the univer- 
sity’s acquisition of the Chicago Institute, they 
voiced the fear that the Dewey school would be 
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“swallowed up.” Charles De Garmo, Frank 
McMurry, Ernest C. Moore, Charles Van Liew, 
and others wrote to Harper stressing the impor- 
tance and value of the school and _ requesting 
that it not be abandoned just when the children 
who had entered in 1896 were far enough along 
for results to begin to show from the experi- 
mental kind of education they had been get- 
ting.’ 

The parents of the children enrolled in the 
Dewey school also took fright at the rumor that 
it was to be discontinued or merged with the 
elementary school of the School of Education. 
They secured an interview with Harper on April 
18, 1901. In the meeting, the president raised 
four objections to the continuation of the Dewey 
school: (1) that supervising it and the secondary 
schools would impose too heavy a load on 
Dewey; (2) that the population of the university 
neighborhood was insufficient to supply children 
for two elementary schools; (3) that continua- 
tion of the Dewey school would be an act of 
“bad faith” toward the Parker faculty and Chi- 
cago Institute trustees; (4) and that the Dewey 
school was expensive and running at a loss. Five 
days later, a committee of the parents wrote to 
Harper, answering his objections point by point: 
(1) Dewey had assured them that he could 
supervise “with ease” the Dewey school and the 
secondary schools; (2) the population of the 
neighborhood was ample to supply pupils for 
both elementary schools; (3) the question of 
bad faith they had to leave to Harper as he had 
made the contractual relations; (4) they would 
guarantee the university $2,500 a year, or $5,000 
a year, against deficits that might be incurred 
by the Dewey school. “We know that the school 
has been of greatest value to our children and 
has brought well earned renown to the Univer- 
sity which has fostered it. . . . Both for ourselves, 
our children, and the University we ask to be 
permitted to co-operate with you to maintain 
the splendid work of Dr. Dewey in elementary 
education.” 

On the question of “bad faith,” Harper 
sought an opinion from the board of trustees of 
the Chicago Institute. Mrs. Blaine, speaking for 
the Advisory Committee of the institute’s trus- 
tees and for Col. Parker himself, replied that 
they had no desire to interfere in any way with 
the Dewey school. Reassured as to the attitude 
of the Chicago Institute people and the willing- 
ness of the Dewey school parents to meet any 
deficits incurred, and taking into consideration, 
too, the widespread interest of educators in the 
school, the board of trustees of the university 
announced its willingness to continue the Dewey 
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school if its friends and the parents would sub- 
scribe beforehand for a sum of money adequate 
to meet deficits. The parents quickly agreed to 
comply with this condition.*® 

Two elementary schools were operating, there- 
fore, under the aegis of the university in the 
autumn of 1901. Different as the purposes of 
these schools were, confusion inevitably oc- 
curred on the part of parents wishing to 
enroll their children in one or the other of 
the schools and on the part of the university 
secretarial personnel who were handling  in- 
quiries from the public. The possibility of con- 
fusion was made even greater by the fact that 
the Parker elementary school in the School of 
Education had been named “University Ele- 
mentary School,” the very same title that Dew- 
ey’s school had had until 1900. Dewey com- 
plained to Harper that circulars and application 
blanks for the University Elementary School 
(the Parker school) were being sent to persons 
who actually were interested in the Laboratory 
School (Dewey school). Recognizing that embar- 
rassments were bound to arise, Dewey and his 
staff were endeavoring to lessen them by a spirit 
of comity and straight-forwardness. “We shall 
continue in that spirit, but it is obvious that | 
shall not stand by and see an educational enter- 
prise with which my name and professional rep- 
utation are bound up put at a factitious disad- 
vantage.” Harper’s reply was conciliatory; he 
accepted responsibility for some of the confusion 
and promised to stamp on the application blanks 
Col. Parker’s name as director and “On the 
Blaine Foundation” after the title “University 
Elementary School.’”® 

Dewey repeated his charges and added new 
ones in a stiff letter to Wilbur S. Jackman, dean 
of the School of Education and Parker’s right- 
hand man. This was the second time he had dis- 
played some irritation toward Jackman. A few 
months earlier, when plans were being drawn up 
for the new education building, Dewey had told 
Harper that Jackman was asking for too great 
a share of space and money and not leaving 
enough for Dewey’s secondary school section. 
Jackman’s suggestions were “absurdly exagger- 
ated”; they were “too absurd to receive serious 


* Locke to Harper, March 8, 1901. In the archives 
there are letters from 14 prominent educators expressing 
the hope that the Dewey school would be continued. All 
were written in April, 1901. 

* Mrs. Blaine to Harper, April 29, 1901; university 


trustees to Committee of Parents Association, Dewey 
school, May 1, 1901; William Kent to Harper, May 8, 
1901. 

® Dewey to Jackman, Sept. 16, 1901; Dewey to Harper, 
Sept. 12, 1901, 
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attention”; but “I am sure that I can come to a 
conclusion with Colonel Parker if Mr. Jackman 
can restrain himself.’’'° 

Besides the topics that we have mentioned as 
being discussed or debated by Dewey and Harp- 
er, there were several others of importance that 
led to exchanges of letters between them during 
the summer and autumn of 1901 and the early 
winter of 1902. Dewey was concerned about his 
responsibility for the secondary school work 
and he felt that Harper was not keeping him in- 
formed of plans, space allotments in the new 
building, and details of organization..1. The 
president assured Dewey that a misunderstand- 
ing had occurred—“I think, however, that we 
can adjust all these matters if we sit down and 
talk it over. Let us do this at an early date.’ 
A second topic about which the two men cor- 
responded was the number of pupils in the Lab- 
oratory School receiving free tuition. In response 
to an inquiry from Harper, Dewey said that 
nine pupils were on the free list and seven of 
these were children of parents who were teach- 
ing in the school for small salaries or no salaries 
at all. Dewey himself was paying tuition for two 
of his children, the other two going free because 
Mrs. Dewey was devoting full time to the school 
ata salary of only $500." 

Mrs. Dewey’s services to the Laboratory School 
were being rendered as principal and teacher 
of English. Her appointment as principal had 
come as a matter of some surprise to Harper, 
for the budget of the Dewey school and appoint- 
ments for 1901-02 had been submitted without 
Dewey's having first consulted Harper. Dewey 
was teaching in summer school at the University 
of California when he heard from Ella Flagg 
Young, professor of education in his department, 
that Harper had spoken of the fact that the 
budget and appointments had been handed in 
without discussion. Dewey thereupon wrote a 
letter of apology to the president. He pleaded 
the excuse of having been in a rush of last min- 
ute business and of being overanxious to get 
everything settled before leaving for California. 
Mrs. Dewey was not aware that Harper had not 
been consulted. “She accepted the position only 
after protest and with much reluctance, and 
wishes me to express her desire for a readjust- 
ment if you see anything to object to in the 
matter.” Harper answered that the budget had 
been passed by the board of trustees and the 
appointments made as Dewey had originally 
suggested. “Please assure Mrs. Dewey that there 
is no desire on my part for any readjustment.’* 
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Col. Parker's death on March 2, 1902, brought 
to a close the second period of Dewey's Chicago 
career. In the period from March, 1901, to 
March, 1902, events had occurred and relation- 
ships had been established that were significant 
for the future. The Parker-Blaine Chicago In- 
stitute had been amalgamated to the university, 
thus posing the question of merging the Lab- 
oratory School into the University Elementary 
School. Harper clearly had indicated that he 
wished to the two elementary 
joined, though he had yielded to pressure from 
the Dewey school parents and from educators at 
large and had allowed the school to continue. 
In the Laboratory School, Mrs. Dewey now held 
the post of principal, her appointment having 
been submitted by Dewey without previously 
consulting Harper. And friction had developed 
between Jackman!and Dewey and to some ex- 
tent between Dewey and Harper. 
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22, 1901; Harper to Dewey, 
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A HOTLY DEBATED ISSUE in United States educa- 
tion concerns evaluation or “marking.” Proced- 
ures for evaluating the progress of elementary- 
school children range all the way from inter- 
views with parents, in which many phases of the 
child’s development are discussed, to the tradi- 
tional report card, on which everything from 
conduct to reading is graded by letter: A for 
excellent, F for “flunk,” with no explanations 
given either parent or child. In junior and sen- 
ior high school, such unqualified marks con- 
stitute the most typical form of evaluation. 

Parent, child, teacher, and school counselor 
or psychologist (where there is one) must know 
at least three characteristics of the child’s aca- 
demic progress in order to guide him soundly: 
the child’s personal potential, his ranking in his 
local group, and his standing on national norms. 
This is not to say that they do not need to know 
many things about his personal and social de- 
velopment as well. 

THE CHILD'S PERSONAL POTENTIAL 

The first and probably most important piece 
of information about the child’s progress is how 
well he is doing in relation to his ability. In our 
society, much is made of competition (success- 
ful or unsuccessful) with others, but very little 
is said about “competition with oneself.” 

There has been much talk about the evils of 
competition, by modern educators who have de- 
plored its existence in the classroom. It has been 
pointed out that society requires cooperation 
more than it does competition, and that educa- 
tion should stress the former. 

Research studies on competition and coopera- 
tion indicate that children do more work while 
competing than while working alone (just as 
hens eat more corn when another fowl is present 
and eating than when they are alone); that “nat- 
ural” teams (e.g., boys against girls) accomplish 
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assigned); and that children working toward a 
group goal, with no competing team, do the 
most work of all. For a fuller discussion of this 
subject, see Hurlock (1959), Jersild (1954), or 
Thompson (1952). 

In the broad sense, ours is certainly as much a 
cooperative society as a competitive one; and per- 
haps more so: the flow of traffic (erratic as it 
often is) depends upon driver cooperation and 
conformity. In our daily living, we depend up- 
on (cooperate with) the milkman, the postman, 
the grocer. To exist, labor and management co- 
operate more than they compete. 

There is little question that a substantial 
share of our personal and social crises—our 
breakdowns in human relations—occur because 
of a failure to cooperate: because of our insensi- 
tivity to the needs of our fellow man, or his in- 
sensitivity to ours. While driving, we indignantly 
refuse to allow the pushing, honking, glaring 
motorist to pull in ahead of us from a side 
street; but should he smile hopefully and raise 
his eyebrows questioningly, we would gladly ac- 
commodate him, and gain from this a pleasant 
sense of having done good. 

For such reasons, one tends to agree with the 
liberal educator that cooperation is insufficiently 
stressed in our schools. The corollary that is 
often drawn, however—that competition is bad 
and should be eliminated from the classroom— 
must be argued. Competition is here to stay, 
just as frustration is. Like frustration, competi- 
tion is neither good nor bad; it is simply in- 
evitable. 

Hopi and Zuni Indian societies have been pre- 
sented to us (e.g., Benedict, 1953) as free from 
competition. It is said that in these societies, 
each man lives as much for his neighbor and his 
group as for himself. However, Dennis (1955) 
obtained the anonymous wishes of Hopi adoles- 
cents about outcomes of competition, and found 
that in these circumstances the proportion who 
wanted to win was about the same as that of a 
population of non-Hopi Virginia adolescents. 
This competitive spirit may have been taught 
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the Hopi youth in’ their “American 
schools, of course, although it seems unlikely 
that what has been said to be the spirit of the 
culture could be so easily contravened; more 
probably, the secret wish to win persists despite 
the well-documented public Hopi living pattern. 

In our society, children and \ 
know how to compete eflectively, realistically, 
and gracefully. Everyone wins and loses; each 
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person must adjust to both circumstances, and 
it is perhaps as difficult to learn to handle a win 
gracetully as it is to lose in good style. 

It might be very profitable for parents, teach- 
ers, and others who -deal with children and 
youth to shift their emphasis from competition 
with others to “competition with the self’—that 
is, to living up to the potential one has. Cer- 
tainly, the schools should provide information 
about a child’s actual progress in’ relation to 
what he can do potentially. Uf children were as- 
signed grades on such a basis, the pattern ol 
many “report cards” would be greatly changed. 
For example, as a group, the intellectually su- 
perior perform much less well than would be 
expected (see pp. 228-232), 
the statistical 
mean.”''*! If grading were done according to po- 
tential performance, using conventional letter 
markings, many superior children might receive 
C’s or F’s, even though their absolute pertorm- 
ance is better than that of other children in 
a class. Using this “self-reference” system, the 
slowest. child in the class, working up to his 
capacity, might receive an A. 


even allowing for 


concept of “regression to the 


THE CHILD'S RANK IN HIS LOCAL GROUP 

The standing of a child within his classroom 
group typically determines the teacher's evalua- 
tion of his performance. This comparative 
evaluation is probably the most important single 
criterion by which a child forms his  self-con- 
cept about his academic prowess. 

Evaluation based solely on how children in 
a given class compare with one another can lead 
children to very inaccurate perceptions of thei 
academic ability. A relatively bright child in a 
blighted neighborhood may develep grandiose 
notions of his ability; a bright child in a highly 
superior class may develop an unjustifiably poor 
notion of his ability. Isolated or rural commu- 


nities frequently develop “delusions of grandeur” 
in at least the top students in a class. 

Girls, who are more conforming, probably 
work somewhat harder, and are socially more 
mature than boys, typically get higher grades 
than boys, although their actual standing on 


standardized and objective tests of academic 
achievement is not higher (particularly after 
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elementary school) than boys’. ‘Teachers’ grades 
correlate well with girls’ achievement on objec- 
and standardized achievement but 
show much lower correlations with boys’ ratings 
on the same instruments. The exceptionally 
bright child who is young for his group may be 
graded no higher (or may be graded lower) than 
older children in the group who, intellectually, 

able pp. 222-223). Grades often 
seem to be based on conformity and good man- 
ners almost as much as on performance. 


tive Lesls, 


are less (see 


Other deficiencies of the marking system, and 
a discussion of the difhculty teachers experience 
in selecting the bright children in thei 
have been discussed in Chapter 7. 


classes, 
Despite the weaknesses of a grading system 
based on relative standing in a classroom, know]- 
edge of this standing is important in guiding 
children, Parents need to know, and their child 
docs know, where he stands in relation to his 


classroom group. ‘Teachers should, of course, 
mark with scrupulous fairness. It is probable 
that boys are somewhat penalized by the aver- 
age teacher's marking, and, since breadwinners 
in the United States are preponderantly male, 
this is a serious defect in the grading system. If 
relative academic failure discourages a substan- 
tial proportion of boys from going on to exploit 
their explore 


the problem thoroughly. 


potentialities, educators should 


lHE CHILD'S STANDING ON NATIONAL NORMS 

The third major type of academic evaluation 
involves a comparison of the child's perform- 
ance with national norms. In lowa, for example, 
the top-ranking student in 
graduating classes stands lower on objective and 


some high-school 
standardized tests of academic achievement than 
the lowest-ranking student in other high schools. 
In some areas of the United States, as many as 
two thirds of high-school graduates fall below 
the median (midpoint) of high-school graduates 
from other sections of the country (e.g., Bloom, 
1956). 

Such discrepancies can (and do) lead to serious 
complications when, for example, the valedic- 
torian of an inferior high school goes to college 
and begins competing with students who have 
been better trained than he. An equally serious 
problem, although perhaps not as traumatizing 


'*! Exceptional status (extremely high or extremely 


low) with respect to one trait does not imply equally ex- 
ceptional status with respect to other traits (unless the 
traits selected have a very high correlation), Mentally 
retarded youngsters, for example, will be closer to the 
national average in height than they are in IQ; intel- 
lectually superior children will be closer to the national 
average in study efficiency and motivation than in = in 
tellectual status. 
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to the individual, is the lowering of self-concept 
that may occur for children in the middle or 
toward the bottom of the class distribution in 
highly efhcient and school — systems. 
Such youngsters may be quite capable of master- 
ing advanced training, but be discouraged from 
trying to attend college by their relatively medi- 
ocre elementary- and secondary-school perform- 
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ance. 

For reasons such as these, the child and those 
responsible for his guidance should know how 
he stands on norms extending beyond his class- 
room and school. Such norms exist, and 
standardized on a large and representative popu- 
lation should be administered routinely to chil- 
dren in all schools. Only through the repeated 
use of such tests can all the important goals of 
achieved: (1) comparing the 


tests 


evaluation be 


child’s year-by-year growth with his ability; (2) 
comparing his performance with the achieve- 


ments of his classmates (thus giving the teacher 
a valuable check on her own objectivity); and 
(3) comparing the child (and the school) against 
broader + norms. Certain disadvantages of such 
full reporting are inevitable—some children are 
moderately shocked, others made cocky, some 
parents push their children excessively, and so 
on—but the advantages of full and factual guid- 
ance seem to outweigh the disadvantages. 

A fifth-grade friend of the author’s attends < 
school where these three types of evaluation are 
routinely carried out. He is a bright but under- 
achieving child, and such a picture of him ap- 
peared clearly on his progress report. At a con- 
servative estimate, he could, at the end of his 
fifth-grade year, have been achieving about as 
well as the average United States child begin- 
ning the eighth grade; he was actually doing 
about as well as the average child at the begin- 
ing of the seventh grade. He stood at or neat 
the top of his class in intellectual potential; but 
his actual achievement (whether measured by 
standardized tests or by teachers’ marks) ranked 
at or slightly below the median of his class. Ac- 
cording to the national norms for the test he 
was given, he scored better than 90 percent ol 
United States children on all subtests but one. 

From a study of his test profile (his scores on 
various subtests, such as reading comprehension, 
number performance, number comprehension, 
spelling, map reading, and so on), this boy pro- 
vided his own educational guidance. The test 
profile showed that his. two lowest scores were 
in reading comprehension and reading speed. 
This deficiency in reading, he was able to see, 
handicapped his performance in everything else, 
and the remedy was more free reading. As a re- 
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sult, he moved toward a goal that his parents 
and teachers had for some years been trying to 
achieve: he began to read extensively on_ his 
own, and subsequently improved in academic 
standing both within his class and according to 
broader norms. 


BREADTH OF EVALUATION 

To this point, discussion of evaluation has 
been limited to description and measurement 
of academic progress. However, evaluation 
should be creative as well as descriptive. It 
should be designed to discover and record a 
range of talents broader than intellectual and 
academic proficiency. Parents, teachers, and 
schools in general should be on the lookout for 
such gifts as exceptional artistic and athletic 
ability. Floyd Patterson, as a case in point, at- 
tained championship status as a prize fighter; 
but he might have been an even greater cham- 
pion, and some or many of his academic and 
personal troubles might have been prevented 
or alleviated, if his gifts of speed, power, and co- 
ordination had been discovered through creative 
evaluation when he was, for example, in the 
third grade. His talents must certainly have 
been present, at least in nascent form, as early 
as his elementary-school years. 

Skill in such activities as music, art, tennis, 
and swimming are correlated only very modest- 
ly with measured intelligence and academic 
standing, and may easily be overlooked in a 
school system that is oriented exclusively toward 
academics (of course, this is not to deny that 
the basic function of schools is their academic 
function). Discovery and development of non- 
academic talents may be a key to the adjustment 
problems of many children—the path by which 
they escape from the academic mediocrity that 
has given them a sense of failure. Thus, creative 
evaluation may not only make a positive con- 
tribution to society, but be of therapeutic value 
to many individuals as well. Currently, however, 
such evaluation is given a minor role—usually, 
lip service only—in most United States school 
systems. 

Failure to stress creative evaluation may have 
later unfortunate effects on the schools’ public 
relations. For example, it has been suggested 
that successful men in the business community 
often obtained poor or mediocre academic rec- 
ords as children. May not some of their later 
suspicion of—or, at best, lack of enthusiastic sup- 
port for+the schools be an outgrowth of their 
school experiences? ‘To become successful, they 
must have possessed attributes of drive, clear 
thinking, and initiative that could have been, 
but were not, recognized and rewarded during 
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teaching, teaching machines, and educational 
television, are taken into account. 


About 850 pages 
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their school years. The next chapter portrays 
the adjustment of lower-class children to schools; 
usually, this adjustment is frustrated and un- 
happy—certainly not of the type to cause the 
lower-class child, as an adult, to show much sym- 
pathy. for the school system at whose hands he 


has suffered. 


ACCEPTANCE OF EVALUATION 


If evaluations are to be accepted by children 
and their parents, they must be accurate, fair, 
and comprehensive. They must also be adequate- 
ly interpreted. To achieve both of these objec- 
tives, teachers, school administrators, and coun- 
selors should acquire sound knowledge of eval- 
uation procedures, including testing methods 
and sophisticated interpretation of test: results. 
Weaknesses as well as strengths of tests should 
be recognized. Subjective influences on class 


grades should be recognized and allowed for. 
School people should have some training in 
counseling and should work to develop attitudes 
that accompany 
ample, tolerance of individual differences; ac- 


successful counseling—lor  ex- 


ceptance, without condemnation and _ rejection, 
of parents and children as they are; recognition 
of the worth and ingegrity of the human person- 
ality; awareness that almost all parents, no mat- 
ter how misguided they may seem, genuinely 


wish to do the best they can for their children. 


Some teachers seem almost to want the chil- 
dren in their classes for their own. Regarding 
themselves almost as substitute parents, they 
manifest a certain amount of resentment toward 
the children’s real mothers and fathers. Although 
it is understandable and desirable that teachers 
should enter their profession because they like 
people, and particularly children, this liking 
should be realistically based and nonpossessive. 
Feachers should be on guard against rejecting 
parents because their own lives are empty, or 
because their own maternal o1 paternal needs 
are not fully satisfied. 
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(EVENTS continued from page 138) 


SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION RESIDENCIES 
IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


\ NEW AID-1TO-EDUCATION program designed to help im- 
prove the quality of science and mathematics teaching 
in high schools and elementary schools was announced 
in) January by Shell Companies Foundation, Inc. The 
program provides postgraduate training for six key 
teaching improvement leaders a year. These teachers, re- 
turning to schools or school systems, will insure a_ flow 
of fundamental knowledge and new teaching techniques 
into science and mathematics courses and thus help to 
increase their value as well as maintain their own vitality 
and interest in improved education in the sciences. To 
do this, the foundation has established a program ot 
Shell Merit Residencies for high-school science and 
mathematics teachers at Stanford and Cornell. Three 
teachers will devote a minimum of 12 months to special 
graduate-level study and leadership experiences at each 
institution. 

The residents will do work in science and 
mathematics, become acquainted with new curriculum 
and teaching materials produced by national committees 
on science and mathematics teaching, and gain experience 
in research techniques, curriculum development, and 
supervision. The first residents will enter Cornell and 
Stanford in the fall of 1961 and continue through the 
summer of 1962. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AT STANFORD 


1955, enrollment of foreign students at Stanford 
University has increased 71°,, according to a survey in 
November, 1960. Currently there are 520 foreign stu- 
dents from 66 countries, compared with 298 during the 
fall of 1955 and 189 when the foreign student program 
was launched in 1948. Foreign student enrollment repre- 
sents 5.53°, of the all-university student body, graduate 
and undergraduate, Only 57 are women. 

Many of the graduate foreign students earn small sal- 
aries as departmental teaching assistants, These and 
others who have salaried jobs may work after special 
waivers have been obtained with their visas. Thus, about 
64°, of them rely on some form of financial aid othe1 
than their own or family resources. During their vear’s 
stay, they change living quarters among fraternities 01 
living groups, eating their meals there or with eating 
clubs, Over the 12 vears of the foreign student program, 
the reports which back have been generally 
favorable. 
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Psychology of 


Human Growth 
and 


Development 


WARREN R. BALLER, 
University of Nebraska 


DON C. CHARLES, 
lowa State University 


The first text designed to meet the needs 
of a new kind of one-semester begin- 
ning psychology course for education 
students. Based solidly on research, the 
book develops ideas and principles that 
are well fortified by illustrative ex- 
amples from in-school, as well as out- 
of-school, situations. In an advance re- 
view, Dale Harris, The Pennsylvania 
State University, wrote: “This is an ex- 
cellent piece of writing; the publishers 
may justly feel proud, It is objective, 
factual, and meaningful to the begin- 
ning student, both as a person and as a 
professional-person-to-be.” 


April 1961, 384 pp., $5.00 tentative 
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Children and 


Adolescents: 
Behavior and 


Development 


BOYD R. McCANDLESS, 

State University of lowa 
The theory and research necessary for understand- 
ing children and adolescents in today’s society is 
the substance of this mature, scholarly book. Re- 
cent research results are synthesized and evaluated, 
and theory is developed into a coherent body of 
principles. The author pays special attention to the 
child’s life in school in order to show the effects of 
school on a child’s development. Of special interest 
is the chapter on “The Middle-Class Teacher and 
the ‘Every-Class’ Child.” 


March 1961, 544 pp., $6.50 tentative 


Dynamics of 


Child Development 


HORACE B. ENGLISH, 
The Ohio State University 
An updated and reorganized edition of the author’s 
earlier, highly successful Child Psychology. Deals 
specifically and practically with such questions as: 
What causes children to develop as they do, and 
what practical procedures should the teacher, the 
parent, or social worker adopt when confronted 

with problems of child behavior? 


March 1961, 480 pp., $5.75 tentative 


Foundations of 
Modern Education, 
3rd Ed. 


ELMER H. WILDS, 

late of Western Michigan University 

KENNETH V. LOTTICH, 

Montana State University 

A thorough revision of a well-known and highly 
respected text. Describes how as well as why edu- 
cational patterns have changed through the cen- 
turies, 


April 1961, 512 pp., $6.50 tentative 
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313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 
2nd Edition 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, University of Illinois 


Written for students as a guide to the philosophi- 
cal treatment of educational problems. The text 
shows the student what makes educational prob- 
lems controversial or difficult to solve. A stimu- 
lating educational philosophy book which helps 
the student, as a future educator, to understand, 
formulate and articulate the major issues in edu- 
cation. 


April 1961 384 pp. Text price: $6.00 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 


FOR THE GIFTED 

by LOUIS A. FLIEGLER, University of Denver 
Adapts: subject matter in the curriculum and 
creative activities which is to be employed in 
educating the gifted. The text presents a broad 
approach covering all areas of learning. The pre- 
sentation is based on solid research. The book’s 
content and practical applications for school sys- 
tems make it a valuable asset to the area of 
special education. 


April 1961 448 pp. Text price: $6.75 


PHILOSOPHY FOR AMERICAN 


EDUCATION 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, Western State 
College of Colorado 


Analyzes the philosophical bases of the assump- 
tions underlying current educational practices. 
The text probes deeply into fundamental ques- 
tions of the nature of man, of society and of 
the learning process in order to develop a con- 
temporary educational philosophy on which a 
sound system can be based. Distinct emphasis is 
placed upon helping the student of education de- 
velop a philosophy goes beyond intellectual 
understanding. 


1960 310 pp. Text price: $5.50 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL— 
Today and Tomorrow 


2nd Edition 


by GERTRUDE NOAR, National Director of 
Education, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B’rith 

A completely up-dated revision that combines 
methods and philosophies of the junior high 
school. The needs of the early adolescent are 
discussed and the program and methods of 
teaching on this level are presented. 

Especially strong emphasis is given to the im- 
provement of classroom instruction, to the needs 
of youth and to the role that human relations 
play in this area. 


June 1961 Price: $5.95 
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